"  St.  Cross  has  that  peculiar  attraction  which  belongs  to  whatever  is 
first  of  its  own  class.  No  one  can  pass  its  threshold  without  finding 
himself  landed,  as  it  were,  in  another  age.  It  seems  a  place  where  no 
worldly  thought,  no  pride  or  passion,  or  irreverence  could  enter  ;  a  spot 
where,  as  a  modern  writer  has  beautifully  expressed  it,  a  good  man,  might 
he  make  his  choice,  would  wish  to  die."— E.  A.  Freeman. 
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Part  I. — Historical 


THE  HOSPITAL  OF  ST.  CROSS 

A  Castle  of  Peace  patiently  founded  in  days  of  trouble 

"  There  is  a  power  in  Imagination  which  enables  ue  eeemingly 
to  enter  into  the  very  bodily  presence  of  men  long  since  gathered 
to  the  dust." — Rttskin. 


NEARLY  eight  centuries  have  passed  since  Bishop 
Henry  of  Blois  (grandson  of  William  the  Conqueror), 
the  Founder  of  St.  Cross  Hospital,  watched  his 
builders  puddle  the  clay  for  the  foundations  of  his  houses, 
and  saw  them  rear  the  lofty  chancel  and  transepts  of  his 
great  Church;  for  it  was  in  the  year  1136  that  Bishop 
Henry  put  into  execution  his  noble  and  munificent  scheme 
"  for  the  poor  of  Christ."  It  was  not,  however,  till 
the  year  1 1 5 1  that  he  handed  over  the  Foundation 
to  the  Knights  Hospitallers  of  Jerusalem  of  which 
Raymund  was  then  the  Master,  to  be  held  on  certain 
charitable  Trusts  still  affecting  it.    It  is  that  year  which 
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was  adopted  as  the  date  of  the  institution  of  the  existing 
charitable  Trusts  in  certain  Chancery  proceedings  which 
came  before  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  the  year  1853,  when 
the  whole  history  of  the  Institution  was  reviewed.  Some 
sort  of  charitable  foundation  existed  in  connection  with  the 
site  prior  to  1 136,  so  that  in  strictness  even  the  year  1 136 
is  the  date  only  of  the  re  foundation  of  the  Charity,  not  the 
date  of  its  origin. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  after  the  Bishop  had  trans- 
ferred the  Hospital  to  the  Knights  Hospitallers  he  lived 
at  Wolvesey  Castle,  a  little  higher  up  the  River  Itchen. 
ft  would  have  been  there  that  the  first  Brothers  of  St.  Cross 
would  have  seen  his  art  treasures  and  his  fine  collection 
of  wild  beasts  and  birds,  and  there  also  they  would  have 
seen  the  piece  of  land,  on  which  the  Conqueror's  Palace 
once  stocd,  which  the  Bishop  was  laying  e»ut  as  an  addition 
to  the  Minster  precincts.  The  Brothers  also  no  doubt 
viewed  with  some  curiosity  the  font  which  he  had  brought 
from  Tour  ray,  and  which  he  subsequently  gave  to 
Winchester  Cathedral,  and  praised  the  beauty  of  the  new 
treasury  and  shrines  which  he  was  erecting  in  the 
Cathedral. 

The  Bishop  founded  St.  Cross  to  support  entirely 
"thirteen  poor  men,  feeble  and  so  reduced  in  stiength' 
that  they  can  hardly  or  with  difficulty  support  themselves 
without  another's  aid  "  ;  they  were  to  be  provided  "  with 
garments  and  beds  suitable  to  their  infirmities,  good 
wheaten  bread  daily  of  the  weight  of  5  marks,  and  three 
dishes  at  dinner  and  one  at  supper  suitable  to  the  day, 
and  drink  of  good  stuff."  Any  Brother,  if  he  should 
recover  his  strength,  "  to  be  sent  abroad  with  honour  and 
reverence,  and  another  put  in  his  place."  Also,  a  hundred 
other  poor  and  indigent  men  (who  came  to  be  known  as 
the  Hundred  Hall  Poor)  were  to  have  their  dinner  daily, 
and  other  acts  of  kindness  were  to  be  done  for  the  poor 
according  to  the  ability  of  the  Hospital.  For  this  purpose 
he  appropriated  the  tithes  of  twelve  parishes  in  the  diocese, 
two  in  that  of  Salisbury,  and  one  in  that  of  Lincoln,  with 
other  rents  in  Winchester. 

Henry  of  Blois  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Winchester 
when  only  twenty-eight  years  old  ;  but  having  become 
infirm  after  many  years  of  political  and  episcopal  life  in 
the  troublous  times  of  his  brother,  King  Stephen,  he  would 
occupy  himself  by  seeing  his  Brethren  and  his  Hundred- 
Hall  Poor  eating  their  mortrell*  of  wastellf  and  milk,  or 


*  Bnsin. 


t  Best  bread. 
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barley  bread  with  'k  green  fish  "  or  herring-  pie  and  some- 
times "  plum  broth,"  "  honey  sop,"  or  a  farthing's  worth 
of  chees^,  and  quaffing  their  galiones  of  small  beer  from 
"  horns  "  and  leathern  "  jacks." 

Those  were  indeed  sad  times  for  the  poor  when 
St.  Cross  Hospital  was  re-founded,  for  the  English 
Chronicle,   for  the  year   1137,    records: — 

"Then  was  corn  dear,  and  flesh,  and  cheese,  and  butter,  for 
there  was  none  in  the  land  ;  wretched  men  starved  with  hunger — 

some  lived  on  alms  who  had  been  erstwhile  rich  The  earth 

bare  no  corn;  one  might  ae  well  have  tilled  the  sea  It  was 

said  openly  that  Christ  and  His  saints  slept." 

It  was  therefore  the  more  remarkable  that  in  such  days  of 
dearth  and  turmoil  Bishop  Henry  should  have  revived  and 
endowed  this  ancient  institution,  in  addition  to  his  large 
benefactions  to  Cluny,  and  also  to  Glastonbury,  of  which 
he  was  Abbot  (1 126-71),  and  where  he  built  the  palace  and 
monastery.  He  rebuilt  Wolvesey,  Merdon,  and  Bishop's 
Waltham  Castles,  which  subsequently  were  "  slighted  " 
(demolished)  by  Henry  II.  He  died,  after  an  episcopate 
of  forty-two  years,  in  1 171 ,  aged  seventy,  and  was  buried 
in  Winchester  Cathedral  before  the  high  altar.  It  is 
recorded  that,  soon  after  the  fall  of  the  Cathedral  tower, 
he  "  chested  "  the  bones  of  Rufus  (his  uncle)  with  those 
of  Canute  ;  and  to  support  the  legend  that  the  bones  of 
the  Bishop  himself  were  deposited  in  the  so-called  "  Rufus 
Tomb,"  there  is  the  fact  that,  when  this  tomb  was  broken 
open  by  the  rebels  in  1642,  a  small  silver  chalice  was  found 
therein.  It  should  also  be  recorded  that  Bishop  Henry 
of  Blois  consecrated  Thomas  Becket  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  that  his  niece,  Mary,  the  daughter  of 
King  Stephen,  was  for  a  period  of  five  years  Abbess  of 
Romsey  Abbey.  It  is  also  related  of  him  that  he  made 
his  clergy  use  silver  instead  of  pewter  patens  and  chalices. 
His  square-set  episcopal  gold  ring,  with  a  sapphire,  is  still 
kept  in  the  Cathedral  library. 

Richard  of  Ilchester,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  (Henry  of 
Blois'  successor  in  the  See),  added  to  the  charity  the 
benefaction  of  feeding  another  hundred  poor  men  daily. 
This  extension  of  the  original  purpose  of  the  Foundation 
rendered  it  necessary — or  at  least,  useful — to  maintain  a 
new  staff  of  officers,  and  four  priests,  thirteen  secular 
clerks  and  several  choristers  were  intrcduced,  and  payment 
made  to  them,  partly  in  beer  and  meat. 

The  first  Master,  Robert  of  Limesia,  was  probably 
appointed     by     Henry    of    Blois,   his    successors  William 
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(mentioned  in  1171),  and  Roger,  1185,  by  the  Knights 
Hospitallers,  but  towards  the  end  of  the  12th  century  the 
right  of  patronage  was  restored  to  the  Bishop,  and  the 
Mastership  has  ever  since  remained  in  his  gift. 

The  west  end  of  the  Church  remaining  unfinished  in 
1255,  Bishop  Aymer  of  Valence  invited  assistance  towards 
its  completion,  and  he  appears  to  have  succeeded  in  his 
object  without  the  aid  of  the  modern  bazaar  or  sale  of 
work. 

In  1321,  Bishop  Rigaud  Asser,  and  again  in  1372, 
Bishop  William  of  Wykeham,  had  to  wrest  the  property  of 
the  Hospital  from  those  to  whom  others  had  committed  it. 
In  the  latter  case  one  Master  Roger  of  Cloune,  sold  the 
corn,  cattle,  and  materials,  pulled  down  buildings,  allowed 
the  roof  of  the  Great  Hall  to  remain  fallen,  and  turned 
away  the  Brethren,  claiming  that  he  need  only  make  a 
distribution   to   the  poor  outside. 

In  1345,  the  "  bell-ropes,"  together  with  a  missal  and  a 
chalice,  were  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Master  Raymund 
of  Pelegrini  at  his  induction.  In  1350,  the  Master  was 
paid  £8,  and  the  four  priests  135.  4^.  each  per  year;  the 
seven  choristers  lived  on  the  leavings  of  the  Master  and 
Brethren,  and  the  Hundred-Hall  Poor  were  allowed  to  carry 
home  with  them  what  they  did  not  consume  of  their  dinner, 
which  consisted  of  three  quarts  of  small  beer,  a  loaf  of 
bread,  and  two  messes. 

John  of  Campeden,  Wykeham 's  friend  and  Executor, 
a  noteworthy  Master,  is  recorded  as  having  spent,  from 
the  year  1383  to  1410.  on  new  buildings  and  repairs,  the 
then  enormous  sum  of  ^1,822. 

Amongst  other  things,  he  built,  in  1390,  eleven  chambers 
for  the  thirteen  Brethren.  These  buildings  are  said  to  have 
stood  on  the  south  side  of  the  Church. 

John  of  Campeden  survived  his  great  patron  five  years. 
He  lies  buried  in  the  Church.  His  memorial  brass,  on 
which  are  the  emblems  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  and  of  our 
Lord's  Passion,  is  within  the  Communion  rails;  it  is  in 
excellent  preservation. 

The  words  chosen  by  him  for  his  monumental  inscrip- 
tion are  : — 

I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  etc. — Job  xix,  25-27. 

Round  the  neck  : — 
Jesu,  when  Thou  earnest  in  judgment,  oondemn  me  not ; 
Thou  Who  faehionedst  me,  haTe  mercy  on  me. 
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The  Almshouse  of  Noble  Poverty 

Cardinal  Beaufort  (half-brother  of  King  Henry  IV), 
Wykeham's  successor  in  the  See  of  Winchester,  towards  the 
end  of  his  life  (in  1446),  designed  a  new  foundation  of 
St.  Cross,  to  be  called  "  The  Almshouse  of  Noble  Poverty." 
The  foundation  of  1136  was  for  the  poorest  of  the  poor  ;  this 
was  to  be  for  what  used  to  be  called  the  second  poor — people 
like  Dogberry  and  Verges,  who  had  once  il  had  everything 
handsome  about  them,"  but  had  "  had  losses."  There 
were  to  be  two  priests,  thirty-five  brethren,  and  three 
sisters;  the  brethren  were  to  be  "noblemen  or  members 
of  our  family,"  i.e.,  men  cf  gentle  birth  or  people  who 
have  been  employed  in  the  Cardinal's  own  service.  The 
endowments  he  purported  to  give  would  have  made  the 
foundation  one  of  the  richest  in  the  country.  It  was, 
however,  never  completed.  A  large  part  of  the  intended 
revenues  was  to  be  derived  from  manors  granted  in  rever- 
sion, which  manors,  it  seems,  never  came  into  possession. 
The  Wars  of  the  Roses  supervened.  What  property  had 
come  in  was  mostly  lost,  and  in  i486  Bishop  Waynflete 
reduced  the  permanent  forces  of  the  new  foundation  to  one 
chaplain  and  two  brethren. 

One  wonders  if  the  great  Cardinal  invited  the  Brothers 
of  Noble  Poverty  to  Wolvesey  to  see  the  regal  crown  which 
he  held  in  pawn  for  the  large  loans  he  and  his  syndicate 
had  granted  to  the  King.  No  doubt  they  heard  the  Cardinal 
preach  at  the  re-dedication  of  their  Church,  for  he  was  an 
eloquent  man,  as  is  known  by  the  record  of  his  speeches 
delivered  in  Parliament. 

In  Sketches  of  Hampshire,  by  John  Duthy  (1839)  it  is 
stated  that  when  Edward  IV  became  established  on  the 
throne  and  the  House  of  York  gained  the  ascendancy,  it 
is  probable  that  the  institutions,  as  well  as  the  memory, 
of  so  distinguished  a  Lancastrian  as  Beaufort,  became  the 
objects  of  jealousy  and  hostility.  St.  Cross  had  been 
endowed  with  manors  purchased  from  Henry  VI.  It  was 
easy  therefore  to  persuade  his  successful  rivals  that  these 
lands  formed  part  of  the  hereditary  possessions  of  the 
Crown.  If  they  were  not  resumed  by  the  King  they  were 
either  granted  to  his  favourites  or  seized  on  with  impunity 
by  nobles  of  the  Yorkist  faction.  Anyway  it  came  about 
that  before  the  accession  of  Henry  VII,  St.  Cross  had  been 
plundered  of  most  of  the  rich  endowments  it  had  derived 
from  the  munificence  of  Cardinal  Beaufort.  ,lf 
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The  Reformation  Period 

At  the  Reformation  the  Vicar-General  found  "  certain 
things  requiring  reformation,"  and  ordered  that  "  refresh- 
ment but  no  money  be  given  to  honest  people  .  .  .  . 
mendicants  were  to  be  driven  away  with  staves."  The 
Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Creed  were  to  be  taught  in  English, 
and  to  be  said  in*  the  Church  after  dinner.  The  choral 
services  were  allowed  to  be  continued. 

The  Reformation  in  no  way  interfered  with  the  Hospital  ; 
but  some  of  the  charters  and  registers  are  said  to  have 
been  burnt  by  the  widow  of  the  Steward  (one  Mr.  Wright, 
who  died  in  1627,  as  recorded  in  Dean  Young's  Diary*), 
to  hide  her  husband's  defalcations. 

In  1632,  in  answer  to  Archbishop  Laud's  inquiry,  the 
Master  reported  that  he  found  the  Hospital  buildings  in 
"  extreme  ruin  and  dilapidation." 

During  Cromwell's  protectorate,  the  regicides  Lisle  and 
Cook  (Solicitor  to  the  Parliament)  were  Masters  of  the 
Hospital  successively  ;  and  in  1667  the  office  was  filled  by 
the  soldier-priest,  Henry  Compton,  who  afterwards,  as 
Bishop  of  London,  crowned  William  and  Mary. 


Muniments,  etc. 

The  most  ancient  documents  in  the  Muniments  Room 
of  the  Hospital  comprise  early  copies  of  the  Foundation 
Charter,  a  Bull  of  Pope  Innocent  (1137)  an^  of  Pope 
Lucius  (1144),  and  a  Composition  between  the  Bishops  of 
Winchester  and  the  Hospital  6i  Jerusalem  concerning  the 
administration  of  St.  Cross  (1185).  The  earliest  original 
document  (1239-76)  is  a  Grant  by  the  Prior  and  Convent 
of  St.  Swithun  exempting  the  tenants  of  Alverstoke  from 
tallages,  etc.  Between  13 15  and  1395  there  are  no  less 
than  sixteen  original  grants  and  other  important  Deeds, 
and  numerous  Deeds  exist  little  later  in  date.  There  is 
another  important  Deed  dated  1446  to  which  reference 
is  still  occasionally  made,  being  a  confirmatory  Grant  by 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester  to  the  Hospital,  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Faith,  of  the  Hospital  of  Fordingbridge,  and  of  the 
free  Chapels  of  Echeneswell  (Ecchinswell),  of  Coaldehenley 
(Cole  Henley),  and  of  other  property,  together  with  which 
is  the  translation  of  a  Grant  by  Cardinal  Beaufort  made 
earlier  in  that  year. 

*  The  Diary  of  John  Young,  Dean  of  Winchester,  1616-1645.  Edited 
by  Mrs.  A.  W.  Goodman. 
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There  is  also  in  the  Muniments  Room  an  Excommunica- 
tion dated  1405  of  certain  inhabitants  of  Twyford  for 
non-payment  of  tithes  of  hay,  followed  by  an  Arbitration 
by  the  Bishop  on  the  same  subject  in  1408.  And  another 
interesting  document  is  a  bound  Register  of  the  Hospital 
written  in  or  soon  after  1409  containing  copies  of  Charters, 
Bulls,  Forms  of  Oaths,  Lists  of  Vestments,  etc.  But  it  is 
impossible  within  the  compass  of  a  small  Guide  to  refer  to 
all  the  ancient  documents  of  interest  carefully  housed  in  the 
Muniments  Room. 

The  Records  show  that  the  Hospital  is  a  Lay 
Foundation  without  cure  of  souls.  In  the  year  1332 
and  again  in  1336-37  there  were  proceedings  under  a 
Sequestration  and  a  Commission  directed  to  the  question 
whether  the  Foundation  was  a  lay  or  a  spiritual  one. 
The  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  1853,  when  giving  judgment 
in  the  proceedings  referred  to  on  page  15,  made  a 
reference  to  this  Sequestration,  and  no  doubt  also  to  the 
Plea  of  John  of  Edyngdon,  a  Master  of  the  Hospital, 
(the  original  of  which  Plea  dated  1352  is  in  the 
Muniments  Room),  who  submitted  that  the  Hospital  of 
St.  Cross  was  a  perpetual  benefice  without  cure.  The 
Master  of  the  Rolls  re-affirmed  that  the  Hospital  is  a  lay 
Foundation,  although  the  Master  of  the  Hospital,  as  one 
of  the  qualifications  for  the  office,  has,  in  accordance  with 
the  directions  of  the  Founder,  to  be  a  Clerk  in  Holy 
Orders. 

The  Hospital  is  extra-parochial,  and  its  church  is 
strictly  speaking  a  chapel  in  the  possession  of  the  Trustees. 
But  it  lies  close  to  the  parish  of  St.  Faith,  the  churchyard 
of  which  still  exists  on  the  east  side  of  the  main  road 
from  Winchester  to  Southampton  at  its  junction  with 
Kingsgate  Road.  St.  Faith's  Church,  which  once  stood 
here,  was  demolished  early  in  the  16th  century,  and  the 
parishioners  by  ancient  custom  resort  to  the  chapel  of 
St.  Cross  for  Marriage  and  the  Sacraments.  Moreover 
they  are  accorded  by  the  Trustees  certain  preference  in 
the  allotment  of  seating  accommodation  in  the  Hospital 
chapel. 

Under  the  Scheme  of  the  Charity  Commission  which 
now  regulates  the  Charity,  the  Church  of  St.  Cross 
Hospital  is  directed  to  be  open  to  all  persons  at  the  time 
of  Divine  Service,  and,  after  providing  for  the  due  accom- 
modation of  the  inmates  of  the  Hospital,  all  the  sittings 
are  to  be  free,  subject  to  the  proviso  that  the  Trustees  of 
the   Hospital    may,    during   their    pleasure,    allot  certain 
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sittings  for  the  use  of  such  parishioners  of  St.  Faith  as 
may  be  regular  attendants  at  the  Church.  This  provision 
is  not  unreasonable  in  view  of  the  close  connection 
between  St.  Cross  and  St.  Faith  which  the  history  of  the 
Hospital  shows  to  have  prevailed.  As  already  mentioned, 
amongst  the  endowments  given  by  Cardinal  Beaufort  were 
the  Church  and  the  Rectory  of  St.  Faith,  and  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  in>a  list  of  curates  and  stipendiary  priests 
in  the  diocese  of  Winchester  at  Christmas,  1541,  it  is 
stated  that  there  were  four  chaplains  of  St.  Faith's  paid 
by  the  Master  of  St.  Cross  The  17th  century  Customary 
places  the  visiting  of  "  the  sick  in  the  parish  adjoining  " 
among  the  duties  of  the  chaplain  of  the  Hospital.  The 
present  Master  was  instituted  by  the  Bishop  in  1928  as 
Master  of  St.  Cross  and  Minister  of  St.  Faith. 


Dates  of  Interest 

A.D. 

1 136.     Re-foundation  by  Bishop  Henry  of  Blois. 
1 15 1.    Management  given  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem. 

,,       The  eastern  portion  and  transepts  of  Church  built. 
1 185.    Hospitallers  surrendered  Hospital  to  Bp.  Toclyve. 
1 187.    Hospital  given  back  to  Hospitallers  by  the  Pope. 
1 189.    Granted  to  Hospitallers  by  Richard  I. 
1 197,    Awarded  to  Bp.  of  Winchester  by  Pope's  arbitration. 

1 199.  Given  back  to  Hospitallers  by  King  John. 

1200.  Finally  assigned  to  Bp.*  of  Winchester. 

1255.    Aymer     of     Valence    invited    assistance    for  the 

completion  of  the  west  end  of  the  Church. 
132 1.     Inquiry    into    defects   of    the    Hospital    by  Bishop 
Rigaud  Asser. 

1336.    Hospital  buildings   repaired   and  nave  roof  leaded  ; 

Hundred-mennes  hall  roofed  and  chambers  built  for 
the  Master. 

1372.    Lengthy   inquiry    instituted   by   Bishop   William  of 
Wykeham. 

1379.    Muniments  and  records  handed  over  by  Hospitallers 

to  Bp.  William  of  Wykeham. 
1382.    Appointment  of  John  of  Campeden  as  Master,  who 

expended  large  sums  on  repairs,  etc. 
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1384.  Tower   of   Church   rebuilt  and   Aisles   roofed  ;  the 

encaustic  tiles  laid. 

1385.  High  Altar  of  alabaster  erected. 

1446.  Almhouse  of  Noble  Poverty  founded  in  conjunction 
with  the  Hospital  by  Cardinal  Beaufort,  for  thirty- 
five  additional  Brothers  and  three  Hospital  Nurses. 

1461.    The  estates  comprising  the   Beaufort  Endowments 

reclaimed  by  the  Crown  on  the  accession  of  the 

House  of  York. 
1486.    Owing  to  lack  of  funds,   Bp.  Wayneflete  reduced 

Beaufort's    Foundation    to    one    Priest   and  twc 

Brethen. 

1509.  Parish  Church  of  St.  Faith  pulled  down,  and  the 
Font  and  bell  removed  to  the  Hospital  Church. 

1527.  A  reward  of  twelvepence  given  to  the  parishioners  of 
Twyford,  coming  with  banners  at  the  Feast  of 
Whitsuntide. 

1509-47.    Carved  Stalls  erected. 

1535.  The  Vicar  General  reported  that  "  certain  things  " 
required  reformation  ;  and  sturdy  beggars  were  to 
be  repulsed. 

1632.  A  stringent  inquiry  made  by  Laud,  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  but  then  Bishop  of 
London.  The  Master,  Dr.  Lewis,  reported  that  he 
found  the  Hospital  in  extreme  ruin  and  dilapidation. 

4648-55.  During  the  Commonwealth,  the  regicides  Lisle 
and  Cooke  acted  as  Master. 

1694.  "  Consuetudinarium  "  for  the  management  of  the 
Hospital  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Markland. 

1737.  A  clock  erected  in  the  Church  Tower  by  William 
Skikelthorpe,  of  London. 

1744.  Owing  to  dampness  of  Church,  daily  evensong  dis- 
continued. 

1763.  Licence  to  the  Master  by  Bishop  Hoadly  to  pull 
down  and  destroy  the  Ambulatory,  etc.,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  quadrangle,  and  to  convert  the 
materials  to  the  use  of  the  Hospital.  (Happily  this 
was  never  acted  on.) 

1789.  Beaufort's  houses  on  the  south  of  quadrangle  pulled 
down. 

1848-53.  Chancery  Suit  resulting  in  the  present  scheme 
of  management. 

[The  law-suits  to  obtain  this  result  cost  £5600.] 
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Part  II. —Architectural 


The  Hospital  Buildings 

The  Hospital  buildings  consist  of  an  outer  gate  and 
court,  in  which,  on  the  east,  are  the  brewhouse  and  remains 
of  some  of  the  earlier  buildings  ;  on  the  west,  the  large 
kitchen,  offices,  etc.  Under  the  tower,  which  was  erected 
by  Cardinal  Beaufort,  and  is  worthy  of  his  name,  is  the 
porter's  hatchway,  from  which  the  far-famed  dole  of  a 
piece  of  bread  and  a  small  horn  of  beer  is  given  to  all  way- 
farers. 

Passing  from  the  fore-court  through  the  noble  tower 
gateway,  one  enters  upon  the  spacious  quadrangle. 

On  the  east  will  be  seen  a  low  Cloister  or  Ambulatory 
of  the  16th  century  with  an  upper  storey  supposed  to  have 
been  the  Infirmary.  It  is  135ft.  in  length,  almost  domestic 
in  style,  with  oriel  window  and  simple  spandrels  to  the 
supporting  woodwork.  One  part  of  the  building  affords 
an  early  specimen  of  brickwork,  some  of  the  bricks  being 
of  small  make.  One  of  the  rooms  over  the  cloister  opens 
into  the  Church,  whereby  the  sick  had  an  opportunity  of 
taking  part  in  the  Services.  Near  by  is  the  entrance  to  the 
Master's  old  Garden,  where  still  remain  the  old  fish  pond 
and  the  walls  of  a  great  pigeon  house. 

On  the  west  side  are  the  Brethren's  Houses,  with  their 
tall  quaint  chimneys,  and  on  the  north  side  is  the 
Refectory  or  Brothers'  Hall,  in  which  remains  the 
central  hearth  for  a  charcoal  fire,  with  an  opening  in  the 
roof  above.  A  chimney  in  Founder's  chamber,  over  the 
tower  gateway,  was  constructed  in  1503. 

The  most  conspicuous  object  on  the  North  side  of  the 
Quadrangle  is  the  Beaufort  Tower  (1404-47),  already 
mentioned,  which  rises  above  the  roofing  on  either 
side.  Its  outline  is  relieved  by  a  handsome  octagonal 
turret  with  spiral  stair,  and  the  vault  of  the  gateway 
is  richly  groined,  and  over  it  is  the  Founder's  chamber. 
The  niche  in  the  south  exterior  is  again  occupied  by  a 
figure  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  ;  the  original  statue  fell  nearly 
200  years  ago,  almost  crushing  one  of  the  brethren  in  its 
fall.  Milner,  writing  in  1798,  says  : — "  This  niche  was 
filled  with  a  female  statue  until  within  the  last  fifty  years. 
The  venerable  brother  who  remembered  this,  said  it  repre- 
sented a  milkmaid  with  a  pail  on  her  head,  and  that  the 
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original  foundation  of  the  Hospital  by  De  Blois  was  owing 
to  his  meeting  with  a  person  of  that  description  on  this 
spot,  and  her  moving  description  of  the  need  for  such  a 
Hospital — a  curious  instance  of  stories  palmed  off  on  the 
iconoclasts  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries."*  This  niche 
is  now  again  filled  by  a  new  and  beautiful  statue  of 
the  Virgin  with  the  child  Jesus,  and  the  niche,  which  was 
much  damaged,  f\as  been  restored.  On  the  north  side,  the 
only  remaining  figure  in  the  three  niches  is  assumed  to  be 
that  of  Cardinal  Beaufort  in  a  kneeling  posture.  It  is 
surmised  that  the  central  niche  was  occupied  by  a  symbol 
representing  the  Holy  Cross,  and  the  other  by  a  figure  of 
the  Founder,  Henry  of  Blois,  the  two  Founders  thus 
supporting  one  another.  On  the  southern  face  is  a  vertical 
sundial. 

L'Estrange  says: — "  In  the  cornice  of  the  tower  over  the  archway 
are  four  heads — Those  of  Henry  IV,  '  time-honoured  '  Lancaster, 
Beaufort,  and  Catherine  Swinford.  Catherine  here  finds  herself  in 
good  company.  She  was,  as  most  know,  a  pretty  governees  whom 
John  of  Gaunt's  wife  had  the  temerity  to  engage,  with  the  result 
that  her  husband  had  several  natural  children  [afterwards  legiti- 
mated], among  them  Cardinal  Beaufort.  Over  theee  heads  are  the 
oanopied  niches  for  sfatues,  the  idea  being  evidently  taken  from 
those  on  the  College  tower.  In  the  centre  was  the  Virgin,  and  by 
her  side  the  Cardinal;  but  we  observe  that  though  he  is  on  hi9 
knees,  he  is  too  grand  to  take  off  his  hat  to  her."  J 

The  Trustees  meet  in  a  chamber  west  of  the  Hall,  and 
the  room  over  the  gateway  has  been  converted  into  a 
Muniments  Room. 

*  The  figure  of  the  Virgin  Mary  as  erected  by  Cardinal  Beaufort  had 
doubtless  become  much  weather  worn  during  the  course  of  three  intervening 
Centuries,  and  the  Crown,  with  its  details  obliterated,  would  have  presented 
the  appearance  of  a  pail.  Care  has  baen  taken  to  reproduce  a  high  Crown 
for  the  existing  figure,  which  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Charles  Whiffen,  r.b.s.,  of 
Chelsea. 

t  Royal  Winchester,  p.  247. 
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The  Brethren's  houses  on  the  West  of  the  Quadrangle, 
like  those  of  the  Carthusians,  have  two  rooms,  a  pantry 
and  a  garden.  The  tall  chimneys  are  usually  attributed 
to  Cardinal  Beaufort  (1420),  and  the  Brethren's  Lodgings, 
as  we  now  see  them,  appear  to  date  from  the  same  period. 
The  ancient  lockburn  crosses  under  the  outer  court  and 
runs  at  the  back  of  the  houses,  whence  it  turns  southward 
towards  the  river.  A  yearly  rent  was  formerly  paid  to  the 
Cathedral  Estate  for  the  use  of  this  rivulet,  but  it  has  since 
been  commuted  by  a  capital  payment. 


The  Church 

"  The  Church,  celebrated  throughout  England  for  its  later 
Norman  choir,  still  with  its  stately  outline  '  crowns  the  watery 
glade.'  "—The  Times. 

The  Church,  which  is 
seen  in  the  N.E.  corner 
immediately  on  entering 
the  Quadrangle  (1 130-1255) 
is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing architectural  studies. 
Good  examples  of  every 
style  —  from  Norman, 
Transition  -  Norman,  and 
Early  English  to  Late 
Decorated — are  seen  here. 
In  Transition  -  Norman 
this  Church  is  considered 
the  best  example  in  exist- 
ence. Its  height  is  good, 
and  it  has  stone  vaulting 
throughout. 

The  Church  remained 
thatched  with  straw  till 
a.d.  1334,  when  William 
of  Edyndon,  Master,  re- 
roofed  the  nave  with  lead,  erected  the  clerestory  windows, 
built  a  chamber  for  the  Master,  and  re-roofed  the 
44  Hundred  Mennes  Hall." 

Dimensions  of  the  Church. 


Extreme  length,  W.  to  E.  ...       ...  ...  125  feet 

,,       breadth  at  Transepts      ...  ...  115  ,, 

Nave  and  Aisle,  breadth  of         ...  ...  54  ,, 

Nave,  height  of       ...       ...        ...  ...  57  ,, 

Tower  Lantern,  inside  height  of  ...  ...  77  ,, 


Squinch — Angle  of  Tower 
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The  West  Front 

The  doorway,  and  the  great  west  window  with  its 
splendid  geometrical  tracery,  the  graceful  lancets  at  the 
ends  of  the  aisles,  and  the  small  gable  lights,  form  a 
beautiful  and  simple  composition.  The  tracery  in  the  west 
window  is  "  fully  developed  Decorated."     (c  1240  a.d.) 

The  workmanship  of  the  western  Early  English  doorway 
presents  a  good  variety  of  tooth  ornament. 


Notes  on  the  Exterior 

Woodward  thinks  it  probable,  from  the  dimensions  of 
the  transepts,  and  the  squeezed  appearance  of  the  lower 
east  window  of  the  north  transept,  that  the  body  of  the 
Church  has  been  widened  subsequently  to  its  first  erection 
by  Bishop  Henry  of  Blois,  but  of  this  there  is  no  sufficient 
evidence.  The  buttresses  on  the  south  of  the  nave  are  of 
three  styles. 


Triple  Arch 
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In  the  south-east  corner  of  the  south  transept  is  a 
"triple-arch."  Probably  it  was  a  doorway,  and  led  to 
some  small  cloister  leading  to  a  small  building — perhaps 
the  "  clerken-house  "  pulled  down  by  Cloune,  the  habita- 
tion of  the  seven  choristers  and  their  schoolmaster,  a  portion 
of  the  nave  wall  being  cut  away  in  order  that  the  door  might 
open  right  in  the  angle  for  some  interior  convenience. 

The  vast  thickness  of  the  walls  in  Norman  churches 
made  the  use  of  buttresses  less  necessary  ;  thus  only  tall 
shallow  pilasters  are  found  adjacent  to  Norman  work. 

The  parapets  are  a  later  addition. 

In  the  south  aisle  the  first  window  from  the  east  is 
Norman,    the  second  partly   Early  English,  and  the  third 

Even  this  fine  Church  has 
a  show  side.  The  cloisters 
and  domestic  buildings 
were  on  the  south,  and  the 
north  side  being  more  open 
was  more  richly  decorated, 
especially  the  windows, 
which  on  the  south  side 
are  plain. 

The  north  porch  is  Early 
English  ;  note  the  room 
above  with  the  elegant 
little  window. 

In  the  nave  the  windows 
vary  from  Transition-Nor- 
man to  Early  English,  and 
in  the  clerestory  become 
Decorated. 

The  walls  and  windows 
of  the  choir  aisles  are 
Late  Norman.  At  the  end 
cf  the  Church  are  square 
turrets  rising  from  flat 
buttresses.  Similar  turrets 
are  at  St.  Joseph's  Chapel, 
Turret  at  East  End  Glastonbury. 

The  upper  windows  in  the  choir  and  transepts  are  of 
later  date  than  the  lower.  In  early  times  builders  did  not 
usually  "  adopt  "  a  style,  but  used  or  improved  the  style 
of  their  day  ;  thus  it  is  that  the  date  of  their  work  can 
generally  be  traced. 


pure  Early  English. 
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The  nail-head  moulding,  on  the  round  windows  in  the 
eastern  gable,  was  a  first  development  of  the  tooth  orna- 
ment. These  openings  (now  glazed)  were  made  to  admit 
air  to  the  roof  timbers. 


Window  in  East  Angle 


View  from  the  West  End 

Entering  by  the  north  porch,  the  visitor  is  impressed  by 
the  charm  and  substantial  dignity  of  this  lofty  church, 
which  is  vaulted  throughout.  The  lantern,  formed  out 
of  the  tower  storey  of  the  arcaded  central  tower,  is  a 
striking  feature,  and  the  enriched  early  Norman  work  at 
the  east  end,  with  interlacing  Arches  and  exquisitely  carved 
window  mouldings,  having  in  the  foreground  the  large 
ciicular  columns,  forms  a  graceful  picture  long  to  be 
remembered. 


The  Nave 

Every  ornamental  feature  of  the  Norman  style  may  be 
seen  in  the  interior  of  this  Church. 

The  western  portion  of  the  Church  was  finished  during 
the  mastership  of  Peter  de  Sancto  Mario  (d.  a.d.  1289), 
whose  fine  canopied  tomb  is  a  conspicuous  feature  on  the 
north  side  of  the  nave. 

The  groined  roof  of  the  nave  is  of  the  Decorated  period. 
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The  Norman  string  course  ends  after  the  first  nave  arch 
next  to  the  tower,  and  a  bunch  of  foliage  denotes  where  the 
Early  English  work  follows  on. 

Some  of  the  windows  have  steps  within  the  sill,  which 
in  the  south  aisles  serve  to  disguise  the  shortness  of  the 
part  actually  pierced  for  light. 

The  upper  windows  of  the  north  transept  are  pointed, 
but  in  the  south  transept  they  are  still  round-headed. 

At  the  base  of  one  of  the  nave  columns  near  the  north 
door  are  carvings  representing  : — 

1.  The  Fall  (forbidden  fruit). 

2.  Baptism  (water  plant). 

3.  Sanctification  and  purity  (the  lily,  or  fleur-de-lys). 

4.  Paradise  (the  victor's  palm). 


Bases  of  Columns  in  Nave 


A  plain  string  course  runs  round  the  older  part  of  the 
Church,  level  with  the  window  sills. 

Some  twenty  feet  above  the  floor  level  were  to  be  seen 
projecting  from  the  piers  of  the  tower-arch  next  the 
nave,  the  two  ends  of  the  timbers  of  the  rood-loft,  which 
was  taken  down  bv  simoly  sawing  through  the  beam.  A 
new  Rood  Beam,  surmounted  by  a  Latin  Cross,  was  erected 
in  1909  by  the  late  Master  of  the  Hospital  (the  Rev.  the 
Hon.  Canon  Brodrick),  in  memory  of  his  sister. 

A  new  clock  was  erected  in  1907,  in  loving  memory  of 
Emily  Hester  Brodrick,  wife  of  the  then  Master,  by  her 
four  children. 


The  Ambulatory 
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The  Font 

The  Font  has  a  Norman  basin  on  a  later  base.  This 
basin  was  brought  from  the  old  Church  of  St.  Faith.  The 
Hospital,  being  originally  a  foundation  for  celibates,  had 
no  need  of  a  baptismal  font. 


Notes  on  the  Interior 

The  interior  of  the 
Church,  which  deserves 
careful  notice  in  all  its 
details,  is  remarkable  for 
the  loftiness  of  its  propor- 
tions and  the  rich  orna- 
mentation of  its  arches  and 
mouldings.  The  simplicity 
of  the  vaulted  ceiling  and 
the  grandeur  of  the  columns 
should  be  noticed.  The 
colouring,  recently  removed, 
was  reproduced  from  that 
of  which  traces  were  found 
beneath  the  whitewash  in 
1866  by  Butterfield.  His 
best  architectural  works 
are  the  fine  Church  of  All 
Saints,  Margaret  Street,  in 
London,  and  the  Chapel  of  Keble  College  at  Oxford. 

Canon  Humbert,  a  former  Master,  gives  the  following 
-account  of  the  Church  as  he  found  it  in  1855  : — "  It  was 
indeed  in  what  is  called  4  substantial  repair,'  and  as  for 
-cleanliness  it  seemed  to  have  been  periodically  limewashed 
<ever  since  the  death  of  that  worthy  Master  who  signalised 
his  reign  by  completing  the  whitewashing  of  the  whole 
Church  just  three  weeks  before  he  expired." 

The  arches  of  the  nave  are  of  the  Transition  period  ;  the 
columns  are  of  Norman  character. 

The  north  chancel  pier  was  found  to  contain  a  central 
Purbeck  column  cased  circularly  with  Caen  stone,  this  again 
octagonally  cased  with  perpendicular  work.  The  outer 
■casing  has  been  removed.  The  corresponding  column  on 
the  south  has  no  central  Purbeck  column.  The  octagonal 
outer  casing  must  have  been  added  by  John  of  Campeden 
to  gain  increased  strength. 


Base  of  Column  in  Nave 
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The  Tower 

The  whole  tower  was,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Freeman, 
open  to  the  interior  of  the  Church,  and  the  run  of  the 
upper  arches  formed  a  sort  of  open  gallery  or  outer 
triforium. 

The  eight  narrow  windows  in  the  tower  are  the 
work  of  John  of  Campeden  (1390).  He  also  paved  the 
Church  throughout. 

The  corbel  heads  which  support  the  "  solar  "  floor  ot 
the  lantern  are  very  boldly  designed. 


Piscina  and  Bracket 


Beautiful  Fourteenth  Century  Tiles 

On  the  north,  outside  the 
chancel,  is  an  interesting  piscina 
and  bracket. — Note  the  carving. 

The  encaustic  tiles,  bearing 
the  appropriate  motto  for  a 
house  of  prayer,  "  Have  Mynde,  " 
probably  date  from  1390.  The 
new  tiles  are  from  the  old  de- 
signs. The  letters  Z.  O.  refer  to 
the  anonymous  contributor  to  the 
19th  century  restoration  by 
Butterfield. 

All  the  old  tiles  were  then  re- 
laid,  with  due  regard  to  pattern,  in  the  north  and  south- 
aisles.  They  rest  upon  a  pavevnent  of  York  stone,  beneath 
which  there  is  complete  ventilation.  The  nave  and  choir 
are  laid  with  new  tiles  from  old  designs.  In  some  the 
initials  of  the  benefactor,   Z.  O.,  are  shown. 

Some  similar  examples  of  early  encaustic  tiles  may  also- 
be  seen  in  Winchester  Cathedral,  Netlev  Abbey,  Beaulieu 
Abbey,  Romsey,  Christchurch,  Sopley,  and  Nursling" 
Churches.  Probably  they  were  made  at  a  kiln  at  Poole  or 
Romsey. 

The  earliest  make  of  tile  is  that  in  which  the  pattern 
was  first  stamped  in,  then  filled  with  a  different  coloured8 
clay,  and  afterwards  covered  with  a  transparent  glaze. 
These  tiles  did  not  come  into  use  until  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century.7" 

*  See  Paper  by  B.  W.  Greenfield,  f.s.a.,  Hants  Field  Club' 
Proceedings,  vol.   ii.  p.  141. 
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The  Chancel  and  Choir 

Early  rude  and  later  delicate  Norman  carving-  can  both 
be  observed  in  the  choir. 

In  the  choir  the  pointed  arch  is  used  throughout  as  an 
arch  of  construction,  but  the  semi-circular  arch  is  retained 
as  an  arch  of  decoration. 

Above  the  pier  arches  of  the  choir  is  the  celebrated 
triforium  of  intersecting  arches. 

The  choir,  like  that  at  Romsey,  is  enclosed  by  a  stone 
wall. 


Ancient  Lectern,  with  Parrot's  Head 

[Symbolising  that  the  Word  of  God  should  be  spoken 
from  the  heart,  and  not  merely  "  with  vain  repetition  ") 
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The  elaborate  Perpendicular  stone  Screen,  which  divides 
the  chancel  from  the  north  chapel,  was  brought  from  the 
demolished  Church  of  St.  Faith  in  1509. 

The  very  beautiful  Renaissance  wood  carving  above  thp 
stalls  in  the  chancel  is  of  about  the  time  of  Henry  VII. 

The  arrangement  of  the  windows  in  the  east  end  is  very 
effective  :  their  interlacing  affords  an  admirable  example  of 
the  Transition  period. 

The  glass,  recently  placed  in  the  clerestory  windows  of 
the  nave,  was  removed  to  the  east  end  of  the  church  in 
1930  to  replace  modern  lights.  The  date  of  the  two  upper 
lights  (St.  Swithun  and  St.  Catherine)  is  about  1500. 
The  date  of  the  two  lower  lights  (St.  Mary  and  St.  John) 
is  about  1490.* 

John  of  Campeden's  (1382)  original  Purbeck  altar  slab 
was  restored  to  its  original  place  in  1930.  It  has  the  five 
consecration  crosses,  and  is  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 

John  of  Campeden's  fine  floor  brass  (1382)  lies  within 
the  chancel  rails. 

On  one  of  the  choir  stalls  is  carved  the  name  of  one  of 
the  singing  men,  with  the  date  1572,  showing  that  the 
choral  service  survived  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 

The  orientation  of  the  Church,  like  many  cruciform 
churches,  is  a  little  south  of  the  true  east,  symbolizing  the 
inclination  of  the  Saviour's  head  upon  the  Cross. 

The  eagle  and  scroll  on  the  small  credence  table  doubtless 
refer  to  the  Hospitallers  of  St.  John,  who  were  appointed 
by  Bishop  Henry  of  Blois  administrators  of  the  charity. 

The  organ,  by  Walker  &  Sons,  London,  was  rebuilt  and 
enlarged  in  1907  in  loving  memory  of  his  wife  bv  the  then 
Master  of  St.  Cross  (Canon  the  Hon.  Alan  Brodrick). 


The  Transepts 

In  the  transepts  can  best  be  seen  the  gradual  change  from 
Norman  to  Early  English  in  the  lancet-shaped  windows. 

Two  fragments  of  a  border,  new  placed  in  one  of  the 
north  transept  windows,  are  considered  by  Winston  to  be 
the  earliest  glass  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  to  have  come 
out  of  one  of  the  Norman  windows. 

In  the  south  transept  once  stood  an  altar  to  St.  Thomas 
of  Canterbury.  In  the  back  of  a  recess  over  the  site  of  the 
altar  are  remains  of  a  painting  representing  his  murder — 
some  Norman  knights,  a  priest  interposing,  but  not  the 
prostrate  archbishop,  can  be  traced. 

*  For  a  full  account  see  Ancient  Glass  in  Winchester^  by  J.  D.  Le  Couteur. 


Perpendicular  Chancel  Screen,  formerly  in  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Faith 

(The  photograph  shows  also  the  colouring,  as  restored  by  Butterfield, 
and  recently  removed  from  the  walls  of  the  chancel) 


The  North  Transept 


The  lower  window  on  the  right  had  a  folding  shutter,  which  opened  from 
the  Infirmary  to  a  gallery,  from  which  the  sick  could  hear  the  service 
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The  south-east  window  in  the  north  transept  has  the 
southern  splay  skewed  to  let  the  morning  sun  shine  on  an 
image  or  crucifix,  which  stood  on  a  carved  bracket  on  the 
north-east  column  of  the  nave. 

On  the  south  wall  of  the  south  transept  was  formerly  a 
fresco  of  the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  covering  the  whole 
of  the  wall,  which  is  now  very  indistinct.  A  portion  of  the 
representation  of  the  Saviour  could  be  seen,  and  amongst 
other  things,  the  tops  of  the  houses  at  Jerusalem.  This  wall 
painting  could  be  seen  from  the  upper  cloister  room  which 
opened  into  a  gallery  in  the  north  transept  of  the  Church. 

Ancient  lamps  of  stone,  about  the  size  of  a  brick,  with 
hollows  for  two  thick  wicks  and  for  the  fat  pressed  round 
them,  were  formerly  placed  on  the  steps  below  the  window 
lights. 

In  the  south  transept  are  curious  brackets  supporting 
the  clustered  vaulting  shafts. 


The  Ancient  Sacristy 

The  ancient  sacristy  is  entered  from  the  south  transept. 
It  has  a  vaulted  roof,  and  there  are  three  recesses  or 
aumbries  for  keeping  the  sacred  vessels.  From  the  outside 
it  can  be  seen  that  the  roof  has  twice  been  lowered. 


Remains  of  Altar  to  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  South  Transept, 
with  traces  of  Painting  on  Back  Wall 


Photo]  [Walter  Scott,  Bradford 

The  South  Chapel 
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The  vault  has  cross  springers,  and  the  room  is  lighted 
by  a  small  loop  window.  The  adjoining  chamber  appears 
to  be  of  more  recent  date.  The  string  course  on  the 
outside  on  the  southern  side  of  the  choir  is  quite  flat  on 
the  under  surface,  having  had  a  roof  of  a  cloister  under- 
neath it. 


Triforium 

Round  the  choir  there  is  a  second  triforium,  or 
passage,  beneath  the  windows  of  the  clerestory.  At  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  eastern  aisle  roofs  were 
so  lowered  that  the  small  pointed  triforium  windows,  which 
were  glazed  in  1378,  can  be  seen  outside. 


The  Aisles,  South  and  North  Chapels 

In  these  aisles  can  be  seen  the  chevron,  the  billet,  the 
hatchet,  the  pellet,  the  fret,  the  indented,  the  nebuly,  and 

wavy  mouldings,  in  the  best  style  of  Norman  work. 

Some  of  the  elaborately  moulded  ribs  of  the  choir  aisle 
vaultings  are  very  late  Norman. 

The  South  Chapel  was  restored  by  the  congregation,  and 
dedicated  in  1907,  in  memory  of  Emily  Hester  Brodrick, 
wife  of  the  then  Master  of  St.  Cross.  The  altar  rails  are 
Elizabethan,  and  the  floor-tiles  are  ancient.  The  triptych, 
above  the  altar,  is  by  Jan  van  Mabuse  (1492),  and  was  for 
-some  years  placed  in  the  Brothers'  Hall.  It  was  purchased 
in  London,  for  £20,  by  Dr.  Lockman,  a  former  Master  of 
St.  Cross  (1787 — 1807). 

The  restoration  of  the  North  Chapel  for  the  purpose  ot 
divine  worship  was  undertaken  in  thankful  and  affectionate 
remembrance  of  those  connected  with  the  Parish  of  St. 
Faith  who  gave  their  lives  for  King  and  Country  in  :he 
Great  War  (1914-18).  On  the  memorial  tablet  there  is 
an  inscription  which  reads  :  "  All  these  were  honoured 
in  their  generation,  and  were  a  glory  in  their  days." 
The  stone  altar,  the  western  screen,  the  memorial 
tablet  (all  of  them  designed  by  Sir  T.  Jackson,  Bart.,  r.a.), 
-and     the    bronze     figure    of    St.     George    of  England 


Photo]  Screen  of  New  North  Chapel  :  [Salmon 

Designed  by  Sir  Thomas  G.  Jackson,  Bart.,  R.A. 
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(designed  and  executed  by  Sir  G.  Frampton,  r.a.),  were 
given  by  the  Trustees  of  St.  Cross.  The  Carved  Reredos 
(designed  by  Sir  T.  Jackson,  Bart.,  r.a.)  was  given  by  a 
former  Master  of  St.  Cross,  the  Rev.  Canon  Caustcn,  in 
memory  of  his  son.  The  two  stained  glass  windows  in  the 
north  wall  (by  Messrs.  Powell)  were  given  by  Mrs.  Clowes, 
in  memory  of  her  son,  and  by  Mrs.  Morris,  in  memory  of 
her  husband.  The  altar  candlesticks  (designed  by  Sir  T. 
Jackson,  Bart.,  r.a.)  were  given  by  Sir  William  Portal, 
Bart.,  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Hospital.  The  altar 
rails  (designed  by  Sir  Charles  Nicholson)  were  given,  in 
memory  of  the  Rev.  Canon  F.  J.  Causton,  a  former  Master 
of  St.  Cross,  by  members  of  his  family. 

The  sites  of  original  altars  might  formerly  be  seen  at  the 
ends  of  both  the  choir  aisles,  and  also  at  the  east  wall  of  the 
south  transept. 

In  the  north  chapel  remains  of  ancient  wall  painting 
may  be  traced  on  the  north  and  south  walls,  at  the  east 
end  and  on  the  vaulting. 

A  monument  to  Cornwall  (Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  1789)  is  in  the  south  aisle.  The  mace  appears 
on  his  monument,  because  he  died  whilst  actually  holding 
the  office  of  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  dying  whilst 
in  office  entitled  a  Speaker  to  that  distinctive  mark. 

The  original  pulpit  was  the  work  of  William  Byfleet, 
Priest  of  St.  Cross  and  Rector  of  Morestead.  The  present 
pulpit  was  presented  to  the  Church  by  the  late  Mr.  William 
Savage,  a  citizen  of  Winchester,  in  memory  of  his  daughter. 


Freemasonry  and  Masons'  Marks 

The  Church  is  remarkable  for  the  large  number  and 
variety  of  the  masons'  marks  to  be  found  on  its  walls.  Art 
in  the  middle  ages  was  closely  involved  in  the  masonic 
guilds,  and  these  can  be  traced  through  the  Comacine  Guild 
to  the  Roman  Collegia.  By  the  York  charter  English 
masonry  dates  from  the  time  of  King  Athelstan.  Masonry 
was  regarded  as  a  part  of  geometry,  and  in  the  middle 
ages  apprentices  were  taught  ihe  allegory  of  architecture, 
while  many  curious  Jewish  and  Arabian  symbols  were 
introduced  by  the  operative  masons,  who  usually  worked 
under  the  bishop  or  abbot  as  master  of  the  lodge,  and 
were  wont  to  take  the  oath  of  secrecy  on  the  Bible,  the 
compass,  and  the  square.  But  the  new  learning  of  the 
Tudor  age  superseded  the  old  love  of  legend  and  allegory, 
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and  freedom  of  speech  made  almost  unnecessary  the  secret 
signs  and  characters  of  the  old  masons.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  the  tone  of  Freemasonry  became  lowered,  and  secret 
societies  were  denounced  by  Papal  authority. 

Here  are  reproduced  some  of  the  actual  marks  of  the 
stone  cutters,  who  erected  portions  of  this  interesting  Church 
in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  The  voices  of  these 
art  workers  have  long  been  silent,  and  the  meaning  of  their 
secret  signs  is  now  unknown. 
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The  Brethren's  Hall 


"  Built  in  an  age  as  lavish  of  architectural  beauty  on,  what 
modern  habits  would  deem  a  receptacle  for  beggars  as  on  the  noblest 
of  royal  palacee." — Times. 


listlessness  of  age  by  the  memories  of  by-gone  days.  High 
up,  at  the  eastern  end,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  window 
from  which  the  Master  could  observe  the  interior  of  the 
Hall  from  his  chamber  in  the  tower. 

On  the  landing  leading  to  the  Committee  Room 
specimens  of  late  15th  century  glass  may  be  seen.  Among 
the  subjects  are  :  Christ's  presentation  in  the  Temple  ; 
Pontius  Pilate  washing  his  hands  ;  Christ  in  the  Sepulchre  ; 
Cardinal  Beaufort's  arms. 

Over  the  entrance  to  the  Hall  is  a  miscellaneous  collec- 
tion of  ancient  glass,  including  three  pieces  of  12th  or  early 
13th  century  borders,  probably  from  the  church.  There  is 
an  early  16th  century  shield  bearing  the  arms  of  France 
and  England  quarterly,  the  whole  surrounded  by  the  Garter 
and  placed  upon  a  modern  blue.  The  ancient  glass  in  the 
Hall  consists  of  three  shields  in  the  quatrefoils  of  the 
southern  windows.  Those  in  the  two  easternmost  bear 
Beaufort's  arms,  surmounted  by  a  Cardinal's  red  hat.  The 
third  or  westernmost  window  contains  a  shield  with  the 
Beaufort  livery  colours,  and  on  the  background  the 
Cardinal's  motto,  "  A  Hono  et  lyesse."  t 

*  This  has  Bishop  Fox's  pelican  on  the  newel,  vulning  its  breast, 
t  For  full  details  see  Ancient  Glass  in  Winchester,  by  J.  D.  Le  Couteur. 


The  Staircase  in  Hall 


The  hall  (about  36ft.  by 
24ft.)  has  four  rich  fourteenth 

century  windows,  and  at  the 
east  end  a  dais  for  the 
high  table — the  tables  for  the 
Brethren  being  ranged  along 
the  sides.  There  is  yet  much 
to  excite  interest,  and  to 
convey  an  idea  of  its  original 
appearance  :  the  ornamental 
display  of  Edyndon's  roof 
timbers,  the  gallery  at  the 
end,  whence  on  festivals  the 
cheerful  sound  of  minstrelsy 
enlivened  the  banquet  ;  a 
quaint  fifteenth  century 
staircase,*  and  the  raised 
hearth  in  the  centre  of  the 
hall,  round  which  the 
Brothers  are  wont  to  sit  on 
gaudy-days  and  awaken  the 
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Leathern  Jacks  and  Candlesticks,  A.D.  1445 


The  black  leathern  jacks,  the  candlesticks,  salt  cellars, 
pewter  dishes,  and  dinner  bell  belong-  to  Beaufort's  time 
(1446). 

The  porch  has  a  fine  Perpendicular  vault,  with  richly 
carved  bosses. 

Under  the  hall  is  a  groined  cellar,  of  which  an 
illustration  appears  on  page  43. 

The  solid  oval  table  of  Purbeck  marble  is  said  to  be  of 
the  time  of  King  Stephen,  and  to  have  been  brought  from 
Winchester  Castle. 


The  Brethren's  Hall,  looking  East 
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The  Master's  Chambers,  etc. 

Before  the  Reformation  the  Master's  chambers  were 
partly  in  Beaufort's  Tower  and  partly  over  the  present 
Porter's  Lodge.  In  comparatively  modern  times  the  north- 
side  of  the  Quadrangle  west  of  the  Hall,  and  part  of  the 
west  side  of  the  Quadrangle  adjoining,  were  made  into  a 
house  for  the  Master,  absorbing  many  of  the  chambers  built 
for  the  Brethren.  But  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  a  new 
house  for  the  Master  was  built  north  of  Beaufort's  Tower, 
outside  the  gates  ;  and  the  Master's  old  quarters  were  in 
1912  converted  into  more  sets  of  rooms  for  the  Brethren 
and  one  set  for  a  Nurse,  making  in  all  accommodation  for 
twenty-seven  Brothers. 

The  Architect  of  the  Master's  New  Lodge  was  Sir  Arthur 
Blomfield,  R.A.   

Approximate  Dates  of  the  Church 

as  gathered  from  the  Architecture  by  a  former  Brother 
(Lewin).  AD 

Sacristy           ...        ...        ...        ...        ...  1130 

Lower  part  of  North  and  South  Transepts        ...  1130-1170* 

Chancel —      ...       ...    1135-1189 

North  Aisle  East          ...       ...        ...        ...  1 170-1200- 

South  Aisle  East                                         ...  1170-1220* 

Nave — 

First  Bay           ...        ...       ...        ...        ...  1170-1190- 

South  Aisle         ...        ...       ...       ...       ...  1 170-1230 

North  Aisle         ...       ...       ...       ...  1 170  to  1230-1240- 

Second  Bay        ...        ...       ...       ...       ...  1220-1240 

Groining,  Transepts           ...        ...       ...       ...  1170-1200 

Triforium  from  Boss          ...       ...       ...        ...  1220-1240 

and  the  Four  Westerly  Arches          ...       ...  I24S 

West  End  of  Aisle  and  South  Door        ...       ...  1200-1220 

West  End  of  North  Aisle  and  Porch    1 200-1 240 

West  Door      ...       ...       ...       ...       ...        ...  1240 

West  Window           ...        ...        ...        ...        ...  1230-1240 

Clerestory        ...       ...        ...       ...        ...       ...  I255 

The    Lantern    and    Bell    Chamber ;  Window 

inserted  in  Early  English     ...        ...        ...  I255 

Two  Windows  South  Side  ...       ...        ...       ...  I32$ 

Tower  raised    1380-1410 
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Part  III.  — Customs  and  Notes 


The  Wayfarer's  Dole,  which  consists  of  a  horn  of  beer 
and  a  piece  of  white  bread,  given  on  knocking  at  the 
Porter's  hatchway,  is  one  of  the  last  remaining  instances  of 
that  olden-time  charity  which  could  make  provision  for  all 
comers. 

The  daily  Dole  at  the  Porter's  Lodge  is  now  limited  to 
two  gallons  of  beer  and  two  loaves  of  bread,  divided  into 
thirty-two  portions,  supplying  a  horn  of  beer  and  a  slice  of 
bread  to  each  wayfarer. 

The  Gates  are  closed  at  Ten  o'clock  in  the  evening 
during  the  summer,  and  at  Nine  o'clock  in  the  winter. 

The  silver  cross  worn  by  the  Brothers  is,  at  the  death 
of  one  of  them,  placed  on  a  red  velvet  cushion  and  laid  on 
his  breast  in  the  coffin  ;  and  then  before  burial  it  is  taken 
off,  and  the  Master  fastens  it  on  the  gown  of  the  next 
Brother. 


The  arms  of  the  Hospital  are  at  the  foot  of  the  oro&s.  The  leg-end 
around  may  be  translated—"  The  Seal  of  the  Corporate  Houte  of 
the  Holy  Cross,  near  Winchester." 

The  form  of  the  Cross  is  a  cross  potent,  because  its 
arms  terminate  in  potents,  the  name  anciently  given  to  a 
crutch.  It  is  also  called  a  cross  baton  or  Jerusalem  cross 
since  it  appears  in  the  insignia  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Jerusalem  established  by  the  Crusaders.* 


The  Silver  Seal  of  the  Hospital 


*  Proceedings,  Hants  Field  Club.  vol.  i,  p.  75. 
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The  gowns  worn  at  the  present  time  by  the  Brethren  of 
both  Foundations  are  long  with  a  silver  cross  on  the  left 
breast,  very  similar  to  those  worn  by  them  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  Brethren  on  the  Hospital  Foundation  wear  a 
black  cap  and  gown,  and  those  on  the  Noble  Poverty 
Foundation  a  claret  coloured  cap  and  gown,  the  caps  being 
of  the  same  type  as  those  worn  by  the  Yeomen  of  the 
Guard  ;  their  silver  badge  bears  the  arms  of  Cardinal 
Beaufort,  the  second  Founder.  There  are  now  eighteen 
Brethren  on  the  Foundation  of  the  Hospital  and  nine  on 
the  Noble  Poverty  Foundation.  Until  1912  the  numbers 
were  thirteen  and  four  respectively. 


At  the  end  of  the  17th  century  there  .were  five 
Festival  days  in  the  year,  to  wit — All  Saints'  Day, 
Christmas  Day,  New  Year's  Day,  Twelfth  Day,  and 
Candlemas  Day  :  on  which  days  the  brethren  had  extra- 
ordinary commons,  and  on  the  eve  of  which  days  they  had 
a  fire  of  charcoal  in  the  Common  Hall,  and  one  jack  of 
six  quarts  and  one  pint  of  beer  extraordinary,  to  drink 
together  by  the  fire.  And  on  the  said  Feast-days  they 
had  a  fire  at  dinner,  and  another  at  supper  in  the  said  hall  ; 
and  they  had  a  sirloin  of  beef  roasted,  weighing  forty-six 
pounds  and  a  half,  and  three  large  mince  pies,*  and  plum 
broth,  and  three  joints  of  mutton  for  their  supper,  and 
six  quarts  and  one  pint  of  beer  extraordinary  at  dinner, 
and  six  quarts  and  one  pint  of  beer  after  dinner,  by  the 
fireside  ;  six  quarts  and  a  pint  at  supper,  and  the  like  after 
supper.  And  on  Wednesdays  before  Shrove  Tuesdays  at 
dinner  every  brother  had  a  pancake  besides  his  commons 
of  beef,  and  six  quarts  and  one  pint  of  beer  extraordinary 
among  them  all  ;  and  at  supper  their  mutton  was  roasted, 
and  three  hens  roasted,  and  six  quarts  and  a  pint  of  beer 
extraordinary. 

In  Lent-time  every  brother  had  in  lieu  of  his 
commons  eight  shillings  in  money  paid.  And  on  Palm 
Sunday  the  brethren  had  a  green  fish,  of  the  value 
of  three  shillings  and  fourpence,  and  their  pot  of  milk 
pottage  with  three  pounds  of  rice  boiled  in  it,  and  three 

*  The  ingredients  of  the  mince  pies  nnd  of  the  plum  broth:— two 
]egs  of  mutton  (121b.  weight),  61b.  of  beef  suet,  3  gallons  of  fine 
flour,  31b.  of  butter,  31b.  of  currants,  31b.  of  eun  raisins,  21b.  of 
prunes,  loz.  of  nutmeg,  loz.  of  cinnamon,  loz.  of  ginger,  loz.  of 
cloves,  loz.  mace,  lib.  sugar. 
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pies  with  twenty-four  herrings  baked  in  them,  and  six 
quarts  and  one  pint  of  beer  extraordinary.  And  they  had 
on  Good  Friday,  at  dinner,  in  their  pot  of  beer,  a  cast  of 
bread  sliced,  and  three  pounds  of  honey,  boiled  altogether, 
which  they  called  honeyed  sop  

Formerly,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Hall,  the  Brother  for 
the  dav  handed  a  ring  to  each  Brother,  entitling  him  to 
fetch  his  rations. 

Every  brother  received  quarterly  eight  shillings  : — viz., 
■six  shillings  and  eightpence  for  himself,  and  sixteenpence 
to  pay  his  laundress  ;  and  four  shillings  paid  among  them 
yearly  by  the  tenants  of  Yateley.  Also,  there  was  allowed 
by  the  Master  three  shillings  and  fourpence  quarterly  to  a 
barber,  for  the  trimming  of  the  brothers.  And  upon  sealing 
and  renewing  of  leases  each  brother  received  twopence  in 
the  pound,  for  so  many  pounds  as  the  fine  for  renewing  the 
lease  amounted  to.  And  at  Christmas,  yearly,  every  brother 
had  a  new  gown  made  of  black  cloth  rash,  of  five  shillings 
the  yard. 

In  more  recent  times  it  was  reported  by  Canon  Humbert 
<the  first  Master  appointed  after  the  Chancery  Proceedings 


The  Cellar  beneath  the  Brethren's  Hall 
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in  1853)  that  when  a  tree  was  felled  in  the  Park,  th 
Brethren  were  entitled  to  the  top  and  lop,  and  this  privileg 
was  so  much  appreciated  that  an  aged  brother  might  of  if 
be  seen  shouldering  a  huge  log,  under  the  weight  of  whic 
he  could  hardly  move. 


The  Porter's  Lodge 


Preparations  for  the  Daily  Dole  :  Inside  the  Lodge 


The  portrait  of  an  old  porter,  Brother  Bartholomew,  wh 
was  present  at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  may  be  seen  in  th 
porter's  room. 


Sherborne's  Motto — "I  Have  Loved  Wisdom — A.D.  J503" 


Robert  Sherborne,  one  of  the  Masters,  inserted  hi 
favourite  motto,  V  Dilexi  Sapientiam,"  with  his  initial 
and  date,  1503,  in  the  wall  of  the  porter's  lodge. 
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APPENDIX 
List  of  Masters  of  St.  Cross 


A.D.  MASTERS 

113-  Robert  of  Limesia 

c.  1171  William 

1185  Roger 

120-  Alan  of  Stoke 

—  Humfrey  of  Myllers 

1241  Henry  of  Secusia 

1248  Geoffrey  of  Feringes 

c.  1260  Thomas  of  Colchester 

c.  1268  Stephen  of  Wotton 

1289  Peter  de  Sancto  Mario 

1296  William  of  Wenlynge 

1299  Robert  of  Maydenestan 

1321  Geoffrey  of  Welleford 

1322  Bertrand  of  Assier 
1332  Peter  de  Galiciano 
1335  William  of  Edyndon 
1345  Raymund  Pelegrini 
1347  Richard  of  Lusteshulle 
1349  John  of  Edyndon 
1366  William  of  Stowelle 
1368  Richard  of  Lyntesford 
1370  Roger  of  Cloune 

1374  Nicholas  of  Wykeham 

1383  John  of  Campeden 

1410  John  Forest 

c.  1426  Thomas  Forest 

1463  Thomas  Chaundeler,  s.t.p. 

1465  William  Westbury,  s.t.b. 

c.  1474  Richard  Hay  ward,  LL.D. 

1489  John  Lychefield,  LL.D. 


A.D.  MASTERS 

1492    Robert  Sherborne 
c.  1508  John  Claymund 

1524  John  Ineent,  LL.D. 

1545  William  Medowe,  m.a. 

]557  John  Leffe,  LL.D. 

1557  Robert  Raynolds,  LL.D. 

1559  John  Watson,  m.d. 

1583  Robert  Bennett,  S.T.p. 

1603  Arthm  Lake,  S.T.B. 

1617  Sir  Peter  Young,  Knight 

1628  William  Lewis,  S.T.p. 
,  1648  John  Lisle  i 
1  1649  John  Cooke  [ 
(  1655  Richard  Shute  > 

1660  William  Lewis  (restored) 

1667  Henry  Compton,  D.D. 

1676  William  Harrison,  D.D. 

1694  Abraham  Markland  D.D. 

1728  John  Lynch,  D.D. 

1760  John  Hoadly,  LL.D. 

1776  Beilby  Porteus,  D.D. 

1788  John  Lockman,  D.D. 

1807  Francis  North,  M.A.,  Earl  of 
Guilford 

1855  Lewis  Macnaughtan 

Humbert,  M.A. 
1868  William  Gerrard  Andre wes,  m.a. 
1901  The  Hon.  Alan  Brodrick,  m.a. 
1909  Francis  Jervoise  Causton,  m.a. 
1928  Alfred   Edward   Daldy,  m.a. 


The  Scheme  of  the  Charity  Commissioners 

"  The  links  seem  unbroken  between  the  present  and  the  paist  " 

Under  the  present  scheme  the  two  Foundations  are 
treated  as  separate  institutions  under  one  head,  and  the 
difference  in  the  qualifications  of  the  two  classes  of  brethren 
are  carefully  defined.  After  250  years  of  effacement  the 
brethren  of  Beaufort's  Almshouse  may  again  be  recognised 
by  the  distinctive  gown  and  badge,  namely,  a  claret  gown 
with  a  cardinal's  hat  and  tassels  on  a  silver  plate  worn 
on  the  left  breast  of  the  gowns. 

A  portion  of  the  income  is  appropriated  to  the  main- 
tenance of  out-pensioners,  as  representing  the  original 
outlay  upon  the  Hundred  Hall  poor  under  the  trusts  of  the 
Hospital  of  St.  Cross.  Thus  the  original  purpose  of  each 
Foundation  is  carefully  maintained. 


View  from  the  Home  Park 


Scheme  of  Management 

The  Consolidated  Scheme  approved  by  an  Order  of  the 
Board  of  Charity  Commissioners  for  the  Administration  of 
the  Hospital  of  St.  Cress,  including  the  Almshouse  of  Noble 
Poverty,  is  dated  December  30th,  1930,  from  which  the 
following-  Clauses  are  extracted  : — 

Scheme. 
Administration  of  Charity. 
1. — The  above-mentioned  Charity  and  the  endowments 
thereof  specified  in  the  Schedule  hereto,  and  all  other  the 
endowments  (if  any)  of  the  Charity,  shall  be  administered 
and  managed  by  the  body  of  Trustees  hereinafter  con- 
stituted, subject  to  and  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Scheme. 

Trustees. 

8. — The  body  of  Trustees  shall,  when  complete,  consist 
of  fifteen  competent  persons,  being  : — 
Five  Ex-officio  Trustees, 
One  Representative  Trustee,  and 
Nine  Non-official  Trustees. 
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Ex-Officio  Trustees. 
9. --The  Ex-officio  Trustees  shall  be  : — 
The  Master, 

The  Dean  of  Winchester, 
The  Mayor  of  Winchester, 
The  Warden  of  Winchester  College,  and 
The  Rector  of  Compton  ;  all  for  the  time  being. 
One  Representative  Trustee  :   A   Member  appointed  by 
the  Winchester  City  Council. 

Non-Official  Trustees. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Selborne,  K.G.  (Chairman), 

Blackmoor,  Liss  (re-appointed  19 12). 
Lt.-Col.  W.  Barrow   Simonds  (Vice-Chairman),  Abbotts 

Barton,  Winchester  (appointed  192 1). 
The    Rt.   Hon.  W.   G.  Nicholson,   P.C.,   M.P.,  Basing 

Park,  Alton  (appointed  1901). 
C.  L.  Chute,  Esq.,  M.C.,  The  Vyne  in  Hampshire,  near 

Basingstoke  (appointed  1924). 
Lord    Manners,     Avon    Tyrrell,     Christchurch,  Hants 

(appointed  1927). 
W.     Ingham    Whitaker,     Esq.,     D.L.      Pylewell  Park, 

Lymington,  Hants  (appointed  193 1). 
Sir    Spencer    Portal,    20,    Cadogan    Gardens,    S.W.  3 

(appointed  1932). 
The     Rt.     Hon.    The     Earl    of     Malmesbury,  D.L. 

(appointed  1934). 


12. — The  Non-official  Trustees  shall  be  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  residing  in  the  County  of 
Southampton. 

Brethren. 

57.  — The  full  number  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Hospital 
Foundation  shall  be  eighteen,  and  the  full  number  of 
the  Brethren  of  the  Noble  Poverty  Foundation  shall  be 
nine. 

Appropriation  of  Rooms. 

58.  — Of  the  twenty-seven  sets  of  rooms  in  the  Hospital 
buildings  eighteen  shall  be  allotted  to  the  Brethren  of  the 
Hospital  Foundation,  and  nine  shall  be  allotted  to  the 
Brethren  of  the  Noble  Poverty  Foundation. 
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Qualifications. 

59. — (1)  The  Brethren  of  the  Hospital  Foundation  shall 
be  poor  men  of  good  character,  who  are  not  less  than  65 
years  of  age,  who  are  not  at  the  time  of  their  appoint- 
ment in  receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief  other  than  medical 
relief,  and  who  are  so  reduced  in  strength  as  not  to  be 
able  to  work. 

(2)  The  Brethren  of  the  Noble  Poverty  Foundation  shall 
be  poor  men  of  good  character,  who  are  not  less  than 
55  years  of  age,  who  are  not  at  the  time  of  their  appoint- 
ment in  receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief  other  than  medical 
relief,  and  who  have  been  reduced  by  misfortune  from 
independence  to  poverty. 

(3)  Provided  that  in  any  case  of  exceptional  infirmity 
the  Trustees  may  appoint  a  person  otherwise  duly  qualified 
who  shall  be  not  less  than  55  years  of  age  to  be  a  Brother 
of  the  Hospital  Foundation,  and  a  person  otherwise  duly 
qualified  who  shall  be  not  less  than  50  years  of  age 
to  be  a  Brother  of  the  Noble  Poverty  Foundation,  but  in 
any  such  case  the  reason  for  making  the  exception  shall 
be  recorded  in  the  minute  book. 

Attendance  at  Church. 

63. — The  Brethren  shall,  unless  prevented  by  sickness 
or  excused  from  attendance  by  the  Trustees,  attend  all 
the  services  performed  in  the  Church  of  St.  Cross. 


Subject  to  the  before  mentioned  payments  and  allow- 
ances to  be  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  Brethren,  the 
Trustees  shall  apply  a  portion  of  the  income  of  the  Charity, 
having  regard  to  the  amount  available  for  the  purpose,  in 
the  payment  of  stipends  to  pensioners,  of  varying 
amounts  up  to  £1  per  week,  contingent  upon  the 
circumstances  of  the  pensioner. 

The  qualifications  of  pensioners  are  similar  to  those 
for  the  Brethren  in  the  case  of  both  Foundations,  and,  in 
addition,  pensions  may  also  be  granted  to  widows  of 
Brethren  or  Pensioners. 


The  advantages  of  the  two  Foundations  are  free  to  the 
whole  of  England. 
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Tickets 

to  view  the  Hospital  are  obtained  at  the  Porter's  Lodge:  — 
Sixpence  for         ....  one_ 
One  Shilling1  for    -  two. 
One  and  Sixpence  for  a  party  not  exceeding- -ten. 
The  money  obtained  is  used  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  Brethren. 


For  a  fuller  History  of  St.  Cross  Hospital,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  work  published  by  Warren  &  Son,  Ltd., 
Winchester.  It  contains  sixty  illustrations,  and  is  published 
at  2s.  6d.  net. 


SOUVENIRS  .  . 


Leathern  Jacks  and  Candlesticks,  A.D.  1445 

REPRODUCTIONS  OF 

The  Old  Winchester  Leathern  Black  Jack 

Also  Makers  of 

Winchester  Oak  Trenchers 

"  MANNERS  MAKYTH  MAN  " 

D.  K.  MURRAY 

(Mark  Hutchings,  from  the  Goldsmiths  &  Silversmiths  Co.) 

54  HIGH  STREET,  WINCHESTER 


DRINK 


STRONG'S 
FAMOUS 


The  pride 
of  the 

-STRONG 
COUNTRY'^ 


ROMSEY 
ALES  &  STOUT 


BREWED  ONLY  BY 

STRONG  AND  CO.  OF  ROMSEY,  LTD. 


OLD  MARKET  HOUSE 
HIGH  STREET    Tel.  477 

(One  minute  from  the  Cathedral) 
NONE  BETTER  IN  THE  CITY 


Carried  on  under  the  Personal  Supervision  of  the  Proprietors 

Good  Cuisine  ::  Moderate  Charges 
Excellent  Service     ::    Fully  Licensed 


The  Largest  and  Best  Appointed 
Dining   Rooms   in  the  City 

High-class  Catering  of  every  description 
Public  and  Private 
In  any  part  of  the  County 


DUMPERS  Ltd.  *  >  Caterers,  6c. 


'Branch  for  Confectionery  only: 
71  HIGH  STREET,  WINCHESTER 


